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Apart of the matter contained in the following p^ee was originally con' 
tributed to The OAieago Timea. Anoth«r-part waa editorially contribnted to 
The Iowa Stale Leader. The remainder is treehly written, and some of the 
moBt important facte are pubhehed now for the firat time. 

If it be objected to the formidable arraj of fibres here presented, that it 
IB dry readingrX .would reply: bo it is di7i drudging work to examine one's 
leclger, eiCd Bee wLethn he ha4..beeii making or losing money duriog the 
year. If tiie-Anerioan people are mentBlly bo indolent that they would pre- 
fer to be fieeoed oat of «l,ObO,000,000 a year, rather than look into the mat- 
ter, then there IB no hope for them, 

Bnt I know that there are those who ore ready and anxioiiH to nsdertake 
the task of informing tbemaelves on this point, and for them this little man- 
ual is prepared. They will find in it, ! hope, the answers to many ^nestions 
that hare oeearred to them, and a fair share of material tor discneeion with 
their neighbors. If bo, then I shall be more than repaid for the long, tediona 
labor of which it is the product. That it covers the whole subjeot of free 
trade I am not fov^sh eimnRh ioimagine, Not do X claim to hare made the 
beet possible aeleotion o(i pt&rte and matariale. I hare simply done ma best, 
and with the hope that I nlay lie instrumental in rousing ttie people of my 
native State to a sense of the greatest existing infraction of their hberties, 
and the loss they sofl'er by it, I leave my work with them. H. J. P. 




A tariff IB a aehednle of tasee, called dntiee, on importa. A revenue tariff 
18 B HOhednle of duties on imports, levied for the sole purpose of raimng 
hb to support the government, A proteotive tariff is a aohedule of dutiee 
mporte, levied (or the eole purpoaeof hindering foreign oompeti Hon with 
certain home prodncers. A "revenue tariff with -iocidentftl protection" ia a 
oombinatiim of these two. It may bo arranged in two waje: revenue dutiea 
may be laid on aome artioles and protective duties on otberx; or the pro- 
tective duties may be made light enough to admit foreign goods in suffloient 
qnantitiee to peld considerable revenue, and at the aame time give the hoine 
producer a sbght advantage in the market. 

There may be both, revenue and protection on Ibe same general cIbbs of 
goods, bntuot possibly on the same goods. For if ^on buy an American 
Uanket you pay no tra to the government, and if you buy a forei^ blanket, 
yon pay nothing to the home producer. There is always an irreconoiljible 
oonoict of interests between the govemnient and the maker of protected 
goods. Every time the government gets any revenue from « protective duty 
eoroe protected manufacturer loses a sale, and every time the protected man- 
ufacturer makes a Bale the government misses that much revenue. 

Free trade needs no d^nition and no apology. It is something that 
every man, with tJie spirit of a man, feels in his heart of hearts to be an in- 
alienable ri)j1it, it fluoh a thing exiet«. People who Eire free to form and ex- 
press their own religious opinions, to choose their own rulers, to make their 
own use of their own time, without dictation from an overseer, can but feel 
that they onpbt to be free to spend their own money in their own choice of 
ft market. That is free trade. Here at tlie threshold I might put this per- 
sonal question to the render: "Do you feel qualified to spend your own 
money, or not? If not, if it is 3^nr own deliberate judgment that you have 
uo judgment, are yon the proper person to judge whether I and the rest of 
US have anfficient business judgment to guide us in spending our own 
money ? If you do feel qualified to spend your own money, is that conclu- 
sive proof that you are better qualified than I am to spend mj money or to 
ilictate to me where I riiall spend it? Maybe you are a protectionist. You 
bebeve, then, that if yon and I were free to spend our mon^ in our own 
choice of a m arket, we should spend money for foreign goods that ought to 
be spent for American goods. Welt, for the sake of peace, I am willing to 
ndmit that in your case. But in my c-aae I deny it llatly. I deny that any 
living human being is so much more capable than I am of spending my 
money to odvantage that it would pay me to place myself under his control 
in the matter. If I did not I should nctf appeal to Congress. I should bnve 
a guardian appointed." 

Now a proteotive tariff is a penalty imposed on foreign purchases, with a 
view to causing all Americans to spend some money, which otherwise they 
would not, in the purt^ase of American goods; and to causing a few Ameri- 
cans, who otherwise would not, to spend some of their money in building 
certain kinds of factories and in hiring men to make certain kinds of goods, 
within the bounds of the United States. When Congress lays a protective 
duty it dhargee ihe American people — not the idiots, lunatics or drunkards, 
who certainly are tioI qualified to spend their own money, and are not per- 
mitted to spedd it ae they please in tho freest communities, but the keen, 
Eroverbially shrewd bUBiness men of the whole country — with being incapa- 
le of investing their own money to their own advantage. On no other pre- 
text can protection for a moment be justified. 

Moreover, the advocates of protection openly avow this. They do notb> 



ing- bnt dilate upon the rain that imerioans would bring upon themselvea if 
they were allowed to invest their own money accordiiig to the dictates of 
their own judg-ment, instead at depending upon the guidianoe and direotion 
of CoagreHS. This ruin is pictured in villianous wood-cuts, printed side by 
Bide with pictures of the thrift tliat follows comhiercial slavery. Voluminoua 
books are written, with philosophical titles and thundering indexcB, to show 
how and why Americana are more St tor commercial alaverj- than for com- 
mercial freedom. These books teach that if you and I and the rest of uh 
were free to choose our own market as we choose our own religion, our own 
employment and our own homes, we should soon bankrupt ourselvea by 
always buying and never selling; that we should send all the gold out of the 
country ; that we should all rush into one or two employments, and thosft 
very poor ones; that half our popxdation would be iiUe and the other half 
l)Oor1y employed; and that out condition would sink to a level with that of 
down-trodden and over-crowded Europe. 

Tills is what inniunerable pamphlets put out by the Iron and Steel Asso- 
ciation, and a few larpe bo<ika on " Social Soienoe," earnestly teach. If they 
are right, then Ameneaos must be the worst business managers the world 
ever produced. The race got along for nearly six thousand years without 
protection, and made almost constant progress. The English people have 
prospered without it for thirty years. But here in America, where we have 
infinite advantages over every other people that ever existed, where we have 
thehighestcivilization working on the newest and richest soil, wliere we have 
more gold, more silver, more oil, more good cotton lands, twice more coal 
and twice more iron, thnn all l/te rrtt of ih« leorld together, and more good 
wheat lands, corn lands, pasture lands, copper ore and a dozen other good 
things, than any other one people of equal numbers, and where we have 
abundance of navigable lakes and rivers, thousands of miles of sea coast, and 
the cheapest railroad beds in the world — here, we are told, the people, if left 
to their own business judgment, would not only make no progress, but 
aotuollv go backward. It is asserted that in spite of all oar free institutiona 
we should be as badly off as the serfs and subjects of the old world. The 
reader who accepts this prophecy is advised to lay this leaflet down at onoe. 
For he must insist that Americans, as business men, are nothing else but 
shookiuB' idiots; and these words are addressed to reasonable men, and to 
men who give the Auierioan poople credit for as good business sense as 
characterized the Arabians, the Phenioians, the Greeks, the Carthaginians, 
and the Romans, who survived and prospered in an atmosphere of com- 
mercial freedom two thousand and three thousand years ago. 

It the men who earn the money in this country are not qualified to fpead 
it to their own advantage, who is ? Oongresa ? Who is Congress ? A lot of 
these same American people. Very nioe people they are, to be sure, and hard- 
ly more nioe than wise. It may even be admitted, under protest, tSiat they 
are wiser than the rest of us. Bnt in my limited acquaintance with them, 
candor compels me to say that I never yet saw a congressman whose con- 
versation bespoke such a towering intellect that I felt an irresistible im- 
pulse to hand over my pocket book to ^^"> and beg him to spend my 
money for me, or even to pay liim for his advice in the matter. I have met 
some, too, whose "voices were potent in the councils of the nation." Judg- ' 
ing by these I should say that Congress is nothing like as well qualified to 
direct the expenditure and investment of money in this country, as the men 
who earn the money are to invest it theipselves, 

And there is nothing else in protection. Congress appoints a committee 
to investigate and see how the people are investing their money, and to 
decide how tliey ought to invest H and then it passes a tariff law partially 
depriving them of their right to spend their own money in a market where 
they want to spend it, or have been spending it. This is done under the 
pretense rf protecliug some Americans against Borne foreigners. It is 
called protection against the pauper labor of Europe. But if a caee arises 
in law, if an American buys some of the products of this panper labor, they 
don't send an officer after the pauper laborer of Europe at all. They let 
Jiim go Boot free. They punish the American purchaser. They confiscate 
his goods or make him pay half they cost him into the coffers of the gov- 
ernment. It isn't protection against the foreigner at all. If it is protection 
at all it is protection against Americans, who have earned their money and 
who have minds of their own as to how and where they ought to spend it. 
It is au attempt to coerce them into spending it in oertaio directions. The 
men with whom they spend it under coercion are said to be "protected." A 
more outrt^oua distortion of language, Eagliah literature does not afford. 

This, then, is protection. It assumes that Americans are the worst booL^. 
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« maDngera in tiip world ; but that ft congresa made up of theae BBine ' 

jinbeuilB AniQrioii.iiB is the best boBineBB manager in the world — bo good 
that it i.-< not only iximpetent to spend the goTemmei>t*e money to the best 
Hdrantiiffe, but to direct all the people in the United States how beet to 
invait theiiB. The bare Btatement ot this doctrine ie enough to condemn it. 
Every senaible man most reject it at onoe, E-»ery man who Totas tor pro- 
tection votes himeelf iniiompetent to manage his own busiuesa and depen- 
dent on the direction o£ CongraBB. Moreover he votes to saddle his imbe- 
cility on his neighbors who are not imbeoOe. If hie neighbors are men, 
tbCT will resist the imposition to the bitter end. 

This is the broad ground nn which the doctrine ot tree trade restB. Hera 
the tree-trader might rest hie oaae. He might say, " No mj Friend, I thank 
yon, it is not worth while tor yon to consume you/ valnable time eiplainini? 
to me why it is that I am incapable of managing my own bnsinees, ancl 
what fooliBh things I shonld do with my money, if left alone. I earned the' 
money with my own toil, and it I am good enough to earn it I am good 
enongh to spend it. I do not propose to dictate to yon where yon shall 
spend your money. You may buy American goods at two prioea, or 
yon may spend it all tor foreign goods. I want you to have the fullest lib- 
erty in the matter. But I insist that it is none of your business where I 
buy my goods, or what I pay for them. Any doubt in that matter is a doubt 
of my own judgment, and a denial ot my own manhood. To argue the 
point is to try to prove that I am not an idiot or a Innatia, and l^at is a 
matter to be deoid^ by the lawful authorities. Whether I am capable of 
making a oontraot that will stand in law oan be very shortly tested m open 
court if you doubt and wish to test it. No possible array o( tacts or argu- 
mente that yon can stand here and produce can settle the matter. And 
until that matter is adjudicated, and decided against me, I shall claim my 
rights. It is not worth while to argue the case any further." 

Nevertheless, it may be well enough to show what has been accomplished 
by this policy of making wards of the active business men in the country, 
and guRrdians ot the wire-puUera who get themBelves nominated and 
elected to Oongretts. This is the task attempted in the following pages. It 
ahall be our firet duty to aee how tar the present tariff interferes with the 
saCred right of free trade. Let us see whether, on the face ot it, it looks 
like the tax system ot a tree ooiintry. Having examined the thing, we 
shall be better able to talk about ite probable and proven effects. 

THE MON8TEB ON EXHXBITION. I 

All governments cost money. The only way to get this money, in any ' 
considerable quantities, is by taxation. The money must come, and bo ' 
taxes, like death, aire certain. But nnlee ezoesaive or unequally laid, they 
are no hardship, bocanse a good government is worth many times over what 
it costs. It is as unmanly to complain ot having to pay your share of a 
just and reasonable tai aa to Bobmit without complaxnt to unnecessary 
restrictions on your freedom of trade. 

Duties on imports have always been a favorite form ot taxation. There 
are some objections to them. One is that the man who reallypays the tax, 
and the man who seems to pay it, are two different persons. ITie importer 
hands the money to the tax collector. But in tact be doesn't psy the tax. 
He adds it on to the price of the goods, and gets every cent of it back out 
his oustomsrs. The conBumers ot the goods, who are the real tax payers, 
never know when they are paying the tax, nor how much they are paying. 
For instance, there are very high dnticB on eagar. How many people in 
Iowa realize, when they buy a dollar's worth of sugar in the store, that they 
are pitying not over seventy cents for sugar, and the other thirty cents go 
to re-imburse to the importer the tax he has paid to the United States 
government? I saw a Canadian paper the other day, and on ite first page. 
at Ibe top, was a grocer's advertisement. He advertiaeB to sell sugar at 
13, 14, and 15 pounds for a dollar. It seema he sells his beet grade of 
Bugar at 13 pounds tor a dollar. Here in Iowa you can't get more than 
lOK pounds of sugar fit for table nae for a dollar, and the merchant makes 
very little margin on it at that. What makes the difierenee ? I do not 
know what the Canadian sugar tax is, but our government gets from two 
to six cents tax on every poimd imported, and the consumer toots the 
biU. But he doesn't know it, and that is one objection to all tarifls, 
ime or protective. They treat the tax payer ns if it were none ot his 
neeB how much tax he is paying. 

Another objection ie that all the men who handle taxed goods have to 
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pat ttiat vmeh more oupital into their buaineas, and they hare to have the 
fifune profit oa the oupital inveeted in paying taxes on the goods as la tiie 
eoode thainaalvaa. Suppose an importer pays $10 tax on a certain oi-Uole. 
Be isn't Botis&id to get back bis $10, oE ooiiTae, when he Bells his goods. H» 
wauts perhajpH $11. The next man pays the $11, and -when be sells, ezpeotr 
t-o get back |I12. And ho on, ontil the conaxuner may have to pay $16 mom 
for hig goods than they would Lave cost without the tax, whereas the go¥- 
ernmeut realizes, only 810. This makes even a revenue tariff qnite expen- 
siye to the real tax-payer. Of course the more hands the goods pass thtoo^i, 
and the further they go aFter being taxed, the greater the d^erence between 
■ the tax paid by the consunier and the amount realized by the government. 
It follows that on Iowa, u thousand miles from the custom bouse, the bur- 
den of even a revenue tariff falls with greater weight than ou the Atlantio 
States. 

There is a good deal of weight in these two objeetions to a purely reve- 
nue tari^ and so some well-informed people oppose all tariffs. But I have 
here nothing to do with l^hia question. Ail taxes are expensive and unjust 
ill theiir incidence, and whether l^ey shall be all land-taxes, as Mr. Henry 
Oeorge would have them, or all income-taxes, as Prof. Perry, with more 
reason, advocates, or whether they shall be just what they are now, only 
much improved^ is a question having nothing to do with free trade. 

A revenue tariff is perto:t]y consistent with f;«e trade, as that term ia 
constantly used, A tax on imported ivory would not cause anyone to buy 
American ivory, who now prefers to buy the foreign— because there is no 
American ivory. It simply eompelB every man who bays ivory to help sup- 
port the goTecument, and that is what he ought to do. So it ia with ostrioii 
jtlumea and hundreds of other things. 

But there is no duty on ivory. One third of our imports are doty free, 
and liiis ifl done so that the duty will have to be heavier on the other two- 
thirds. All articles which could be taxed and would yield inuneuHe revenna 
without reatrieting [roe trade in the sligbtest degree, are left nearly or quite 
untaxed, and duties ranging from 35 to 200 per cent, are put on where they 
will give certain favored capitaliata that much advantage in the market. 
They are nearly all protective duties. That is, they "proteot" certain Ameri- 
cans by oomp«iling other Americaus to buy of them, who, it is supposed, 
n»efer to spend their money elsewhere. Tou buy certain kinds of Ameri- 
can goods, not because yod ptefer them, but beoause there is a tax on the 
foieign goods which doubles their cost. That is protection, and it is that 
feature, and none othet, ihalk the free trader, as such, objeots to in the prea- 

Now, look at some of these protective duties. Here is a list of them 
with the BTerage rate peroent. of duty in 1878: 
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A thouaand intereatrng additions mi^ht be mode to the list, but the abovs 
will do (or a sample of the whole. The (ollowing are some of the rates of 
dnt7 as they tLveiaged for the fisoal 7e&r 1880. 

Leather ana roanufaotnreB o( gj ff 

■ " iQUfaoturBB of 15 g 

jaiMl China 43 1 

BPIC«B ', '.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'.'. '.'.'.'.'.'.'.S6 

SaLl... 18 3 

Lead '....'.'.'.'.'....'.'.'.. '.'.'.'.'.H 8 

SuBar Mr- 
Wool and wooiena b> H- 

miK aad mBnufaolutes !,'..!.'.,'!.','.','.'.'!.'.".'.'.'.'.'.'!!!!!". BB 

Cotlon goods iO 8"> 

Flnl and manufaCTUreB SI 7. 

Paper HQd manurattures 3t I. 

Hon. S. S. Cos haa epitomized the whole Boheme in a paragraph which, 
current ae it is, is worth quoting here: 

"The fanner. startij^K 'o' liis work has a shoe put on his hor e with 
naila taxed 67 per cent., driven with a hammer taxed 57 per cent.; he cute a 
Htiok with akuife taxed 50 per cent.; he hitches hia horse to a plow taxed 60 
per cent., with trace chains taxed 67 per cent. He returns to his home at 
night and lays bis weary limbs on a sheet taxed 58 per cent., and oovere him- 
self with a blanket that has paid a tax ot 80 per cent. He rises in the morn- 
ing, puts on a abetip ooat taxed at 45 per cent., his flannel shirt is taxed at 80" 
ptr cent., his shoes are 35 per cent., and the hat on his head taxed 60 per 
cent. He opens a Bible that is taxed 35 per oent., he kneels to his Gi'd ona 
oarpet taxed 100 pei cent., the cheap plates from which he eats his meals pay 
a, tax of 40 per cent., and his cup of ooffee is sweetened with sugar taxed 70"' 
per oent. The mei:hanio seanous his food wi^ salt taxed 70 per cent." 

Now, on the face of it, does all this, does it, really, look like the tax sya- 
tern of a free country ? Does it not look oppressive enough for Russia, or 
any other absolute monarchy, even, though all these duties were laid for the- 
pnrpose of raising money to support the government ? What shall we say,. 
then, to the fact that they are not laid for that purpose at all, but avowedly 
for the purpose of obBtracting free trade ? Ita advocates openly oppose reve- 
nue tanlft, and they coostautly iterate the objections presented abova Pruf. 
Thompson, in a text-book on Uocial Science, maintains that the tariff should 
be BO arranged that the government will get but iittle revenue from it at 
first and continue to get leas and less until no dutiable goods are imported 
whatever, the government, meantime, raising more and more of its revenuea 
by other methods o( taxation. And as a matter of fact, many of these duties 
are so high that the goods on which they are laid are kept out entirely. The 
duty on blankets, which as will be seen by the table is nearly 100 per oent, 
yields almost no revenue at all, bo few* are imported. In lo78 the govern- 
ment got a little less than 8700 from this burdensome duty. 

In Athens two thousand years ago, a ten per cent, revenne duty was- 
looked upon as an outrage, Five per cent, was the usual maximum. In olcl 
Hoijje the duties ranged from S^^ to 5. The first American Congress that 
■ver sat under the present constitution, adopted an avowedly protective 
tariff. But the highest duties in it were 15 per cent., the average was 8)^ 
per cent., and the duties on oottons, woolens and iron that now bear 50, 7& 
and 100 per cent., were only 5, The tariff has been changed more than iO 
times since then, now increaflcd and now diminished, but has always been 
protenfeive. In 18i6 the covmtry started on the road to free trade, and by 
1860 the tariff had reached an average as low as 17 per cent. Then the war 
came on and the present tariff wae adopted. Itei duties are the highest and 
most protective we have ever had. It has been tinkered a little, but we have 
still substantially tiie " Morrill " tariff o( 1862. Look it over again and see 
whether there is anything in it to commend it to a man who cares a copper 
forhie own liberty, 

ITS PH0MISE8. 

This tariff was adopted for the ostensible purpose of building up Ameri- 
can industries. It would, its friends said, raise the wages ot the working- 
men. It would give as western people and all farmers a home market for 
out crops. It would fill the hud with factories and enrich the whole people. 
It would educate us, cultivate all onr faciiltiea bv diversifying our industry^ 
«nd add to our wealth by inviting foreign capital to our shores. 

How well those promises have been kept will be discnased more fully 



fnrtheT on. Right here I want to pnt another personal question to the g 

Do yon We liberty for ita own sake? Do yon enjoy freedom? Wfiulii 
yon sefl your freedom at any price? IT yon thougl^t tte question war in-' 
tended eerionaly yon would reeent it as an insult, would you not? 'I'lipn 
jon are btnind to oppose protection with hU your miffht, no matter bow 
fair ita nromisea nor now well they are kept. For whatever posHiblo gixid 
protection may do you is a price put npon your liberty. The eunuch in an 
oriental court has more to eat and wear than the Iowa farmer haa. Which 
oC tile two would yon rather be ? Many of the slavea of the south had fatter 
living and more ease than many persons in Iowa have. Was that any com- 
peneation? Nol a thousand times no! Aside Irom all its abuse* slavery 
itself is a cnrse to any manly man. To such a man liberty is priceless. To 
snch a man the promiaes of protection are an insult. They are more than 
an imputation that be is not capable of taking care of himself. They are an - 
imputation that he is ready to sell his freedom. They ought not to bo; J 
listened to for a moment. 'iM 

THE PEBFOEMANCE. I 

The most engaging promise to a man who is asked to part with his free- 
dom, and the one most sure to be made, is that he will be freer than ever. 
It is pointed out that he is abeady a slave to somebody or something, at 
least to some habit oi custom, in some mysterious way, and that his new 
master generously proposes to set him free from bis old one. The negro 
slave was free from the necessity of hunting a job. The serf is free from all 
pohyoal responsibility. An established churdi eete people free from the 
necessity of doing their own thinking. So proteotion was to set na free from 
our dependence on foreign markets— to make us "independent." It was to 
establish our protected industrieH on a solid foundation, and enable them to I 
compete with the world. Has it done so ? , ■ 

Were our manufacturing industries ever more dependent than to-dayT_,S 
Did they ever HO much dread foreign competition? After ninety years of M 
proteotdon, beginning at five and now reaOhing 100 per'cent, are our woollen ' 
miUs and wool.growers fearless of foreign competition? On tbe contrary, 
wool and woollens formed last year the third of our imports in size — amounl- 
ing, witli the duties added, to nearly $90,000,000. Iron and steel, protected 
by an average of 41 per cent., formed the fourth, amounting to nearly 
870,000,000, with the duty included. Silk, protected by 60 per cent., formed 
the next, being a little over $50,000,000, with duty added; chemicals come 
next in order, with a protection of ten per cent., and an import, inclmling 
duty, of »40.000,000. Neit come cottons, with a protection of 39 per cent., 
and an import of more than $40,000,000, including duty. Leaving out 
chemioabi, most of which are not protected, the foreign goods used in tbis 
country, of the fonr classes named, cost the American people $250,000,000 at 
wholesale. The protected industries claim to be just as much in need of 
protwition as ever, and claim to need the 50, 75 and IflO per cent, protection 
thev now enjoy as badly as they did the'6, 10 and 15 per cent, the^ starti'd 
with ninety-two years ago this summer. They were called infant mdnstriBB 
then. What are they now? Have they grown independent under the sys- 
tem? Two industries, the hoop-iron and the knit goods, are said by Uio 
capitalists engaged in them to be in danger of total destruction because the 
treasury department ruled that the ditties on the goods should be only 35 
per cent. Does that look like independence ? Could the position of any 
class of men be more abject and humiliating ? 

These same facts iUustrate and prove another failure to keep a promise. 
Shutting out foreign comi>etitton of course givea American manufacturera 
a chance to put up their prices. They promisod not to take advantage of 
this opp ortunity, but to furnish goods cheaper than ever. They have never 
kept this promise when theycould help it, and they can always help it except 
when they are banknipt. They have formed combinations, as every one 
knows, and in many cases gained absolnte monopolies. Even the quarrying- 
of marble for tombKtones is controlled by a combination. The American 
Iron and Steel Association, which furnishes most of our protectionist litera- 
ture, is a gigantio combination for the purpose of phmder. So is the Textile 
ABBOoiation, and all the other combinations of manufacturer^ which are 
forming every day. Now and then the combination breaks to pieces tempo- 
rarily, by the bankruptcy of so many of it« members during a crash like Ihat 
of 1873^ but it is soon formed again and as soon as times revive things go on 
as before. It is of no use .for the protectionist to fell us that freedom wonid 
plaoe UB under the power of foreign manufacturers. They could not lord it 
over US any worse than tbe American combinations do. The fact is, pr(>* I 




, — la OB tiBcl«r the power and at the meicj^of fbe Ame^cwfifiVW- 

oHcB ana <M>mbinaHoiiB, wkiJe tree trade could Lot poasibly place us m sny- 
bodf'a power. All the world wutild be tj^litin^ fyr oat trade, ^dbodj can 
monopolize the world. 

So msch for the promise, absurd on its taoe, that slavety should be freer 
tfam freedom. Oar "protected" capitBlisU are iu effect oui mastera, and 
tbtj themselTee protesa tliemseives aa little mdependent of foreign compe- 
btioD and aa much needing proteotiuu againat it, as ever. Thej make tliis 
an eicose for taxing us on what they produce, juet what the eo^*ni™ent 
taxes us on what we import. The result of protectioQ is, to raise prioee by 
an amount nearly equal to the protective datie«. We buy S3 worth of pro- 
tcotfd American gooda, where we buy 31 worth of dutiable imported goods, 
B3 ei'erybody knowa. But we pay the same tas on both. Only we pay 35 to 
the protected monopolists, whets we pay one dollar to the government. I^et 
na prove this. 

PRICES. 

It all depends on whether protected gooda sell higher inside of the Doited 
Stated than ontside. It makes no difference whether the goods are cheaper 
or dearer now than when the duty waa put on, Prices of all kinds chanire 
from year to year, and all manufactured gcxjds are constantly cheapened by 
the improvement of machinery. Steel rails are ten times as cheap in Eng- 
land as the; were twenty years ago. This is all done by improvements in 
the manufacture. These raila are of course cheaper here now than when the 
duty was put on. It would be strange jf they were not. But the question 
is, are they as cheap here as elsewhere? The tact that Iowa is importing 
foreign rails and paying more than 80 per cent, duty on them is of its^ a 
sufficient answer. In general it may be said that we should import Done o( 
the protected articles unless the protected manufacturers were taxing us as 
mnct as the government taiea us on the competing foreign goods. Ameri- 
cana are not such fotis as to pay a heavy tax on foreign goods when they 
can get the American articlea as cheap as the foroign gooda without the tax. 
We import about £400,000,000 a year of the protected olasses of goods and 



foreign goods cost 43 per cent, more than they would coat without the duties. 
Of coarse, then, the competing American goods are 43 per cent, higher ttwn 
tliey could be sold outside of the TTnited Stntee. And since there aro five 
times as many dollars" worth ot American goods we mast pay #B tax to (he 
protected manufacturers where we pay $1 to the government. 

The force of this argument is not only admitted but insisted on by pro- 
tecUoniate themselves. They point to our " idanning imports " as a sign that 
the goods cannot be made in this country aa cheaply as they aresold outside 
ot it. Says Eraatoa B. Bigelow, iu ■'The Tariff PoHcy of England and the 
United States:" 

" Now if we can manofaoture at less cost than other Qations, why did our 
cotton manufacturers curtail their operations, and in 1975 allow foreign cot- 
ton manufactures to the value ot twenty-four miUiou dollars, paying an 
average duty otSTper cent., to be thrown apon their home market?"' 

But we are not left to even so reasonable an inference as this for our 
boUef that protented goods are higher inside than outeide of the United 
States. Everybody who has ever been outside of the United States knows 
it. He knows by actual purchase and constant olwervation that while all 
farm produce is elieaper in the United States than in Europe, manufacturod 
goods are often twice as high. 

Nor are we left, those of ub who have never been abroad, to the unsup- 
ported testimony of our traveling friends in this matter. "The facts aro 
notorious. In 1872 the Canada Southern and Michigan Central were lay- 
ing down steel rails on their tracks, half a mile apart. The Michigan Cen- 
tral paid $97 (goldj for its rails, and the Canaila Southern S70 (gi>ld-) Can- 
ada then had no protection— the United States had. We buy quinine 
cheaper in America than it is sold in Europe ; whereas, before the removal 
of the duty it waa 20 per cent, higher here than in Europe. Says J. S. 
Moore, in T!it Nm Tffrk Enemng PoK: "On the 1st of April, 1879, when 
quinine was taxed 20 per centum, the price in Europe woe 14s, or about 



furtiiermore, since the repeal of the duty o 



le. the price ot quinine 
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in AmerioB b not 00)7 ihe aame in Europe, but 00 an areMfre it is b littla 
cheaper here." Md qoiniae is ii9F quoted ia CLioajfu at $2^ an ounoe. 

Ah to iron, the Iran Age givee Londoa qootatdooB eaoh week bf oable. 
Th« quotations in that paper for February 10, 1881, are te lollows: 

SOOTOa PIS IBON. 

LoDilon Now York 

«aiUberr1e.. »H 40 t»* 00 

CultneM UM 34 503^00 

-aienssmock 13 9;t £H SO 

Ballntoo 13 18 3100ffl2J 00 

AMEHICAN PIQ IRON, 

N. V, 

FpumliT. N0.I »35ffll29 

Founilry. No. a »28®»aa 

•Gra; Forge (aj®**!^ 

The freight ie 83.00 a ton and the duty $7.00. The difference in prioo 
between the two points ie abont $10.00 a ton. The American nmkeis have 
a God-given right to take advantage of the ocean freight, and put their 

Ericas $3.00 a ton higher than the eame quality of Eng-lish iron bring^ tn . 
ondon. This amounts to a protection of 20 to 25 per cent. The ocean freight 
is a burden the consumer must grin and bear. But what justice ie there in 
adding to it the burden of a S7tairorthel)eneflt of the American producer? 
Lat ua quote some more prices from the same paper; 

London Hew York Duty 

Beat bar Iron, per lb. i4o avic Jc 

Bteel rails, per imi, t3liMlot33flO <5(ltote£S0 tS» 

Irou rails, per ton. Sit»tu36ti) IStuSOOO ISW' 

The New York quotations are for American goods. American steel rails 
did not sell as high in this country as English ones tor the simple reason 
that they are not so good and are not warranted for so long a time. Vander- 
bilt paid 855 for English rails when Tie could have got American rails for 
S47, He got the English rails laid down in New York for 827, and then paid 
$28 dnty on thetn. They are higher now. But bo are American raila, and 
■Gould and Vanderbilt are both buying in England. 

EdWrd Young, Ph. D., whJIe Chief of the Bureau of Statiaties, compiled 
from the reportsof our European consuls a large book on "Labor in Europe 
and America." He is a strong protectionist. But in the course of that work 
he saya: , 

"From a carefu computation made in London, it is believed that 
clothing can be ptir^hai^ there at> 50 per cent, of the gi^ and X per cent, 
of the ourrenoy pri^ea in New York. Froni a tailor ia High Holbora, who 
makes more aloUiing for citizens of the United States than a^ other in 
London, the following jfficea were obtained: Qood business suits, made to 
order, of good and faab^nable mst^ak ttost fiom 68 a. to 60 b., ($14 to $15); 
the lowest price of Bimitar quality in Npw York, ready made, being 828 to 
S30. Suits of fine blue doth, 680. 6d., (¥19.96) which it is beUeved could not 
3>e obtained a^nywhere in the United ficatee {or SlO. Fine black cloth dreas 
-vesta lOa., (S ''.40); drew trousers of best black doeskin, 30s., ($7.20); frock 
■coats of the ''est black olotii that could be purchased in London, silk-lined, 
SOs.. ($19.36); overcoats from 50s. to 60s., ($12 to $15), tlie latter of good 
•beaver cloth, with ailk-velvet collar." 

Thifi is the testimony of a government officer and a strong protectionist. 
The facts I have given here leave no doubt Uiat protected goods are higher 
in than out of the tJnited States. 

Ent I have a wonie obarge than that to make against the protected 
maaters of this refined form of sldvery. Not only foreign goods but Ameri- 
.can goods are cheaper outside of the United States than in it. Some of theae 
protected goods are exported. They must compete in foreign markets with 
foreign goods. To do that they mnstsell aa cheaply as foreagn goods. They 
must therefore sell more olieBply outside of the United States than in it 
They oonld not be exported luiless they did. And the protected manufac- 
turers, who complain that they oonuot compete with foreigners in our own 
market, boast that they croas the ocean and compete with those some 
joreignera, in the same line of goods, in their market. 

Let UB now turn to special cases. Tlie Bnftoa Co'mwfciai Bullstia, a 
^strong proteotionist paper, mentions the fact that the copper companiea in 
ithat section lately sold for export 6,000,000 pounds of copper at a price 
;ab<Mit four cents a pound cheaper thim they sell the same copper for at home, 

* It 38 gratifying to note that some of the ataunohest friends of protection, , 
and the BvUetin claims to be among the number, are em.QWA»e!^ &5m^ 1 
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proving ot the conree of the copper eompaniea, vhich. he the Iron Agt weI9 
BajH, "pnta into the hands of the enemies of protection a powerfiU -weapon" 
wbich will be used agaioet them; and no friend of the principlee of prO' 
teofcion oonJd mats a worse mietake than to defend such a course or disonBw 



salt, freight paid, a< 

" "■■ at mnch lesB p _ 

. .. n Syraciiee itself." An Englifih farmer informed m ^__ „ 

in England he preferred and always used American forks. They cost hine 
eighty-five cents apiece. Iowa farmers can eet jnst the same forks, (foor- 
lined Oswego,) for a dollar. It isn't the' hardware merchant's fault. It i* 
because the American mannfaoturers have snclt a horror of pauper labor bd£ 
British cheap goods tbat they sell cheaper to the Englishman tbau tbey di> 
to the American. A Liverpool provision merchant, who buys proyisioni 
direct from Des Moines, and who lately visited thia country, told me that hff 
had bought a numberof articles of American manufacture in Liverpool, anil 
on arriving at New York he had inquired the prices of them there, to fini 
them in ahnoat all cases higher than at home. 

So common are these coses that it is not necessary to jnnltiply instances-' 
They'showthe Tinscnipulons use our "protected" maeters make of their 
power. When they asked us to let them tie our bands behind onr backs; 
while they went through our pockets, they promised not fo take anything- 
oiit. They have kept their promisee quite ae well as any free trader expeotect 
they would. They have simply taken every cent the law allowed them. It 
it has done them no good, it their business after all has not prospered, tbey 
have only suffered the oommon fate of robbers and marauders the world- 



' have prospered whenever the system worked as tbev u 
lenueu it snoma -work, and uie; have gr9wn fat upon the plonder. Thoss 
of them who have failed thus far to protect themselves against ruino-us homa- 
competition, or to get back out of protection more than it costs them by 
enhancing the prices of materials to work on, are none the less parlicepf 
rriiriinu if they uphold the system. The are entitled to no credit for tho^ 
failure of their scheme of plunder. 

I'HE SIZE OF THE GRAB. 

Half the cost of a ready-made suit of clothes !b caused by proteetioir- 
Tfie KBrae is true of wooUen underclothing. This heavy tribute has been 
paid for fourteen years. Suppose now that the dntiea were taken off entirely, 
the man who has paid double (or his clothing for fourteen years ought tw 
iiavo it furnished gratis for the neit fourteen, or he will lose money on Hie! 
whole speculntion. If he keeps his acconnt with protection he will find Uiat 
running back to only 1867 and footing up, protection owes him fourteew 
j'eare' clothing as good as he has had smoe then. He baa paid the cash, anci 
IB out of pocket just that much. Moreover, he is entitled to some interest 
on his money, having paid it in advance. The BVereige time the debt has: 
now run is seven years. Money is worth 8 per cent. The interest on one 
dollar at 8 per oent. for seven yeare is fifty-six cents. For every dollar hff 
has paid in cosh on account of protection, protection owes him $1.56. If, 
therefore, protection were to pay the score at once, it would have to give hirm 
clothing enough to last him twenty-one years. Jt the manufacturers werp 
con^elled to do this they would merely pay a just debt for value recarved- 

The same is true of all other protected manufactures, eicept that but 
few are so highly protected. The average is 43 per cent. After thirty years 
of such protection the interest on tbe money it -will have cost, put out at 8 
per cent., would furnish the goods gratis forever thereafter m the same 
quantities. 

Of course this debt can never be paid. The money paid to build up 
protected industries is etemHlly lost to the consumers who paid it. It 
amonnte to many times the capital invested in those industries. The capi- 
tal inveated in making pig iron was, in 1870, 856,145,326. The produotioB 
was "2,000,000 tons, the duty S9 per too, making 818,000,000 for protection. 
The protection in a single year amounted to one-third tie capital inveetedL 
The capital baa, therefore, been replaced every three years by the taxwhicb 
protection enabled the manufacturer to levy on consumers. And this is still 
going on- The duty has since been reduced to $7 a ton, but owing to a tall 
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an prices abroad, the protectjon etill forma about the aame proportdi 
4X)Gt ut [lig iron. 

Forty per cent, of the cost of rU kinda of irOoUeo goods, taken together, ia 
-chargeable to protection. Less than 20 per cent, ia chargeable to wages, as 
.anyoue may see who Will look at the oenaiiB. Protection pays the v/agee of 
.all hands employed twioe over. Isn't that a rather expensive way of giving 
.employment to labor? Hot 1» leare the matter in any doubt, I ^ve the 
ifigurea for 1870: 

>Wooll ens produced.... 81BB,«>S.3"B 

ffurtj-iJeroent.ofsaniB fE.lfiJ.!*8 

waiTMpflW fx.im.'m 

■Cspltnl employeii 9il,Ki*,(i31 

-fFeo per ceDl,oI same e.t)liS,4U 

It will be seen that the 40 per cent, ohargeable to protection would pay 
ahe waRea bill twice over, and a 10 per cent, dividend on the capital. The 
protection would replace the capital in eighteen montha. It mnat be 
i'ememhered that I have already proved that the maunfacturera do tax the 
tf onBUioers the full araonnt ol the goremmeut tax on foreign gooda, which I 
have here allowed to be only 66^ per cent., whereas it is really TO per cent. 
«n tiie whole claaa, and more than 100 per cent, on Home things. 

These duties are eiceptionaUy high. But in general we may say that 80 
iper cent, of the value of all protected goode is chargeable to protection, 
-while 20 per cent, covers the wages of Jl the handa employed. We could 
v)ae-half better afford to eupjiort all theae men in idleness than pay the 
jtresenl prices for the goods. We could then pay an enormous dividend on 
She «apitii1 employed, and still have money left. It is evident tbat we ars 
isinking money in alt our protected industries. The bigger they are the 
'imiM money tbey sink. We oannot take any pride in induatriee of that 
Jiind. It would be like boasting of b crowded poor house. 

The whole lose by protection is hard to eatimate. The total annual loM 
igrowa with the growth of the protected indnstries. It takes more money to 
>snpport a thousand men in an almsbouee or a protected factoir than a 
^inndred. The total annual cost of proteotion is now not less than $700,000,- 
•000, and ma^ eaailj; be *1,000,000,000. It would pay the national debt in 
three y'Jint, if not in two. It ia far the heaviest unneoeesary burden now 
B>ome by the American people. 

WAGEa 

The most o instantly reiterated, and at the aame time most absurdly in- 
■consistent promise of protection was to raise wages. It is inconsistent be- 
.cause the only eiouse for protection, was that wages were already high, and 
dhe faetorr owner could not compete with his foreign oompetitoTB, who 
■oould sret labor cheap. Having entered that plea, the protectionist is do- 
'.barred from pleading that his system raises wages. 

Certainly not over 5 per cent, of the working population of the TTnited 
;8tatos are entraged in industries that actually profit by protection. In 1870 
*ber6 were a little over 8,000,000 aalajied workers in the United States. Of 
■these salaried workers, wa^e-eamere, 2,000,000 were engaged in all Horts of 
anechanical and manfactunng indnstries, auoh aa carpenterinff, butchering, 
plastering, etc. Not OTer 600,000 of them were engaged m indtwtries 
.depending on protection. This would be 6 per cent, of the salaried workers. 
But even these are not in any way benefitted by proteotion. Their wages 
.are not raised by it, but the price of all their clothing and many other 
Lnecessaries is, and thus they, like the rest of us, are plundered. The pro- 
iected capitalists are under no bond to divide the spoils of protection with 
iheir employes. They don't do it 

The condition at the laboring man haa never been more desperate than 
in 1877, when we had our highest protection. Workmen in the protected 
aaduatries suffered as much as anybody. It isimpossible that wages should 
te higher in protected than in improtected industries, because if they 
ifihould be BO to-day, to-morrow the workmen, in the unprotecttd indastries 
would leave and go over into the protected ones, making the supply of labor 
in those industries greater than the demand, and lowering waces accord- 
ingly. Aa a matter of fact. Prof. Sumner tells us that the higheat skilled 
(labor in the protected industries gets no more than in England, while un- 
jskilled labor, on the farm and elaewhere, is muoh better paid here than in 
England, Farm handa get in Iowa, iniindinK board, twice as much aa in 
England. Weavera in woollen factories in this country get about 20 per 
rent more than in England, according to a special report to the Qovem- 
ment by American consuls and our Bureau of Statiatica. That report was 
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made nearly ten years ago, and the wages have declined in thiH eounfery 
emtie that time. Tha iron mduetry, wliieli ie protected hy the most burden' 
some of all tArlfis, ma; be taken as a sample. The report of that mdustr;' 
for the censns ot 1880 k jiut out. Aocunhng to that report, the average 
annual wages paid in iron and steel industrica of all kmde in 1S70 was 
$522.40, in eurrenoy, which would he §454.26 in gold, the average premiiija 
on gold being 15 per c«nt [or, that year. The average wages in 1880, aeford- 
ing to the same report,, WM 8393.51— a d|epline pf »60.75, or 13k' per i;ent. 
The taritf, all this ume, has been growing more and more protecme. 

WagBB in this country cose moat rapidly from 1850 ta 1860, when the 
tariff ■WOB going down toward free trade. The average annual wagea of 
bands employed in manfacture was 
In 1850 far 

In IMO S» 

An increaw of (43^ 

This was an increase of 17 per cent, in ten years. The increase has not 
been so great in the whole twenty years since. Tliis is a sufficient answer 
to the question of wages; but if it were not, it would be unjust to tax one 
industry to make wages high in another. Besides, duties amounting to 5 or 
10 per cent, would cover ail the difference in wages between this country 
and Enrope. 

THE HOME MARKET. 

We shall see how protection has kept its promise to give us a home maE- 
ket for ma cropa. The following table ahowa the value of the wheat grown 
in the Umted States, Ihe value exported, and the proportion exported, for 
the years named: 

Taliie STOHQ. Talue ox potted. Per wnt. eiparted 
1HS0 tlZS.OOO.WO C M3,71S Si of 1 peruent. 

jflw n<yi(xi,«« tinfl,7(i4 sm 

JSW 350.0(»,CinO «,1I1.E29 U 

1880. 426,000,000 J«,8iB,a05 38 

We have a home market tot only 64 per cent, of ooi wheat, and depend , 
on a foreign market for 36 per cent, of it, whereas in the old "free trade 
times" we hfld a home market at the very worat for 97% per cent., and de- 
pended on a foreign market for only 2}^ per cent. We export fifteen timetf 
HH large a proportion of our wheat as we did then, and retain only two- 
thirds as much ot it. 

Of corn we grew in 1860 «fi00,000,000 worth and exported «2,i00,0Off 
worth, or four-fenths of 1 per eeirt. In 16B0 we grew 8702,000,000 wortli 
an exported $33,000,000 worth, or 7}^ per cent, "fiie proportion exported 
was eighteen timea as largp, after submitting to protection eighteen yeara- 
in the hope of having a home m&rkfrt for it all. Of provisions we export 
eight times as niuch as in 1860, and alU^ongh I am unable t« give tlie' 
amount, our home consumption has certainly not increased ei^t fold. 
The population has increased only 65 per cent., and we certainly don't 
each of us eat five times as much meat as we did then. Suppoaing 
that the home consumption has doubled, the export has increased four 
times as fast. The cotton produced, the export, and the amount retained 
by the "home market," ia almost exactly the same for 1860 and 1880, Jhff 
export being in each case three-fourths of the crop. In 1870, when our 
agricultural exporta were only half what they are now, they amounted 
to 15 per cent, of "all farm productions, including betterments and addi- 
tiona to stock," as Shown by the census of that year. The population, and 
coneequeutly home consumption, have increased oidy 25 per cent in that 
time, and consequently the proportion exported must be about 24 to 25 per 
cent. The "home market" covered only about 75 per cent. And half of 
that the farmers themselves consume, since they are half the population. 
It bos been cfemonatrated over and over again that the really protected 
maaufaotuters are not over 6 per cent, of the population. They therefore 
furnish a "home market" for 5 per cent, of 75 per cent, of our soil products, 
or about 4 per cent, of the whole. For this we pay two prides for every rag 
and every pound of iron, sugar and salt we buy, and the result of eighteen 
years of that poli<^ is that we are more dependent than ever on a foreign 
market — depending on it for the sale of 25 per cent, of our products, or six 
tiroes as much as the protected paupers can t>e induced to taxe. We get all 
our prices here in Iowa from Liverpool^ — for our hogs, cattle, wheat, com, 
butter, cheese, alcohol, glucose, flour, oat-meal and walnut lutnber. Every 
important industry we have in Ipffa— ^agricultural or manufacturing— is as 
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utterly depecdciiit on a foreign market as it oonld poseibly be vith abeolnteffl 

free trade, and macb more bo tijanit waa twenty yenrs Bgo. 

Come to look the matter over, tbe home market isn't "noioinated m tha 
bond." It ja onl; a recbal promise — like tbut made to the worktngmen. 
The fannere who paid their monejr /or a home market, and the workingmen 
who paid theirs for an increase of waKBB, neglected to bind the mjll-owuera 
in writing, or to bayo the opneideration induded in tjie stotnte. H the 
workingmen demand hieher wag^a, or the farmers better prioea, they ore 
cooU; fold to go where iliey can get tliem. Isn't tbia just Hie least little 
bit one-sided? 

WHEBE IT FAT.T.8. 

The amnaine deelaration that the tariff qneetion ia a local question is 
like the novele found in Snnday school librariea— it is founded on faati. The 
foot is thi^: The evil efi^ita of protection are tmiTersal, but its benefits are 
etriotly local; and even ite evil elTecta are vcea,t«i in some plaoea tiaait in 
others. In three words, its effeots are not uniformlj' good or bud. It would 
be quite safe to say tliat tiiera is probably not a iHwle Confn'eBHional district 
in die United States which is benefited more than it is injured by protection. 
But' there are iftti^ that are notorioiidy "built np by it— for a single and 
snffieieiit instance, Paterson, N. J. Qiiite likely there are towns in Connect- 
icut whioh owe their prosperity to protection. But Hon. David A. Wells, in 
hie admirable letter to 0«n. Toseph B. Hawley, has made it clear that the 
State, as a whole, hai not proiited by it. No doilbt that there are States 
that, in the lump, are richer by the opeiation of the tariff. They have more 
wealth in the aggregate. But in all such caaee I believe that this increment 
of wealth is in thfe hands of a few, and that the maaa of the popidation are 
not only poorer, biit are oonstantly snffiering from the effects of the system 
iriiich has made a few of their neighbors rich at their expenBe, and at the 
expense of rich and poor in othet States. The manufacturing capitaliste of 
the protected States harve levied triliitte npon other States, and drawn money 
into their own. H they had done no more than this the Masses of their own 
8teteBwool<i have shared in the benefits; but they neutralized all the benefit 
acopninK to the miUiHeaaot their own States by ler^g tribute npon tliem 
also. I'"ot this reason it ia donbtful whether a majority of the oitiiens of 
any district are, on the whole, benefited by protection. It is doubtrul even 
if a majority of the citinens <rt Paterson profit by it If there were no 
Paterson, there ia no serious lack of other towns in the United States quite 
as attractive. Pot the owners of real estate in that vicinity it is nothing leas 
than a bonanea. 

Here in Iowa everyjwdy is hurt, and almost or qnite nobody is helped, 
by protection. The merchant, the banker, the professional man, themechanio 
and the laborer, all alike sutfar the extortion in ttteir purcbaaes, and get no 
help in securing employment or making sales. A banker informed me lately 
that he had just paid'¥460 for carpet, and he had no doubt, and I have no 
donbt, that at the very least 8200 of that was robbery— not taxation, for the 
government, which we all believe in supporting, probably did not get a cent 
of it — but downright robbery. To be honest, I very much doubt whether it 
would be just and right to levy such a l^x aa that,evenif it were a tas paid to 
t)ie govemnient. But I am very sure it isnt right to plunder one rich man 
for the benefit of another. I am opposed to any seheme to take money out 
of the pockets of the poor and put it into the pockets of the rich. But I am 
eijuaHy opposed to taking the money out of Iowa pockets, no matter how 
deep they are. and putting it into Pennsylvania pockets, untD the money is 
proved to have first got out of the Pennsylvania pockets and into the Iowa 
pockets by force or fraud. I am opposed to taking money out of one man's 
pocket and putting it into another's, always and in all cases except two : to 
pay jnst debta or damages, and to support paupers and government olficem 
and employee. If Iheviotimaof protSictionwereallrich.anditsbenefioiarita 
all poor, I should oppose it Juat dg bitterly. But as it is, all its heneficarieB 
are rich, and its viotims include rich and poor. All the poor and moat of the 
rich are its victims. There is nothing coittmuniatic or agrarian about the 
free trade movement.' Every man who has earned a dofiar has earned the 
right to spend it where be can get the most for it. And every man who has 
a dollar must be pre«iimed to have earned it until ho is proven to have 
acquired it dishonestly. 

Mr. David A. Wells has shown how proteciAtpn aSects GonneeticuL 
Oongreseman Bpeer haa shown how it affects Georgia. 1 will briefly show 
how it i^Cects Iowa. 

The first point I will make is that, m a special sense, Iowa is an agricul- 
tural Stale. A glance at the census of 187(1 will show that, of the aotivfl ' 



population, Iowa haa a larger proportion engaged in Bgrioulture, not only 
than any Kew England or middle Atlantio State, bat than auj contignioui 
State. No northern State ia more eiolnsively agricultural. Zf we compare 
Iowa with PennHylvania, we find that 61 per cent, of the people of Iowa, and 
only 26 per cent of the people of Pennsylvania, are engased in agricnlture. 
The agriciiltural population of Iowa is proportionally more than twice the 
larRer. What ia true of occupations is true, to a greater or IciBB degree, of 
prodnote. Again, in Pennsylvania 10 per cent, of the rejMjrted tme venation 
of property, by the same ceuBua, oonaiata of manufacturing capital; in Iowa 
onl^ three pet cent. Now it is nowhere denied that, so far as protection 
does any good whatever, it benefits the manufacturer directly, and the farmer 
only indirectly. Of the direct benefits of protection, then, proportionate to 
total wealth, Pennsylvania geta at least $3.33 where Iowa gfte SI. But in 
the proner ^laoe I ^all make it appear that Iowa's mantuactnres, unlike 
Fennsylvania's, are not protected. 

THE IN-DOOR EXPENSE. 

' How, then, does protection affect the Iowa fanner? tn the first place, 
it dcuiea bim the comforte at life. If he bays a pound of sugar that ooeta 
the English farmer seven cents, he pays twelve oenta. He geta eight pounds 
lor a dollar instead of fourteen. In many oases he denies himseU the other 
needed six pounds because he is not able to get it. He wears coarse cloth- 
ing, because the suit that he could bi^ in Canada for $16 he is asked at 
toast $25 for in Iowa, and often S30. He pays S5 for a S3 pair of blankets. 
His wife goes to church in a dreea of her own making, the material for 
which coat herJlO — S6 of which are for dress goods and 34 for "protection." 
It she had denied herself the sinful luxury of "protection," she would have 
had SI to drop into the miBSionary box. Or, if she had insisted on paying 
$10 for a drees, she would have l^d a much finer one— such a one as her 
rich neighbor now geta for 817. Her calico wrapper costs a dollar, and 
ought to coat seventy cents at the ontside. Her flannel skirt costs her two 
dollars, instead of one. And so it is all the way around. Every rag of 
clothing for the family, every towel, table-cioth and napkin, every diah, 
koife, spoon, pot, stove, and even much of the furniture, costs from 35 to 
125 per cent more than it ehould, because of protection. From the clout 
aud the cradle to the coffin and the tombatone, it is a constant dead ex- 
pense. The girls cannot have a doll without paying 35 per cent, mote than 
it is worth. If the boys have any lingering respect for a Gaverament that 
tteata their sisters in this way, they may celebrate its reputed birth-day 
with fire-crackers taxed 91 a box — 1^ per cent. Many Iowa farmers never 
Naw a cuatom-house, and they are blissfully ignorant of the fact that they 
IMty all these extra prices. But there are others who have been over in 
Canada, or beard from there, and they know that these assertions of the 
free-traders are not all talk. When the 'protectionist avers tljat protection 
cheapens things, they smile blandly, and perhaps ask him to guess on the 
price of a coat or a carpet. "Thirty dollars, I should think," ts the answer. 
"Not quite. I got that in Canada for 815." More than one such ease haa 
come under my own observation. Taking it for an average, I am fully sat- 
isfied that the farmer gets, of the ordinary conJorte of life, what ought to 
cost him SlOO for not leas than $150. If he were allowed to keep that S60, 
which he IB now compelled to put into en'erprisaa in which he ia not even a 
silent partner, and which never pay liini a dividend, he could take his choice 
of two uses for it. He could live it all up, as he now does, living 50 per cent. 
better for the same money, or be could add it to his working capital. Ont 
of a very mode ate annual expense of hving he could save enough to buy a 
good farm wagon and hamesa. The R50 of dead loas out of 8150 will buy 
one thousand feet of five-inch drain tiles, or it will drain five acres of very 
flat land, pasing all expenses of laving down. It will buy the material for 
seventy-five to one biuidred rods of barb-wire fence. A great many fanners 
who now buy only the neo^sitiea of life, if they were able to save the cost 
of protection, would apply it in this way, and With a wonderful effect on the 
general appearance of the State. 

THE OUT-DOOR EXPENSE. 

But it is not only in their living expenaea that they are despoiled. The 
duty on agricultural machinery is 35 per cent. Every plow and hoe coats 
more because of protection. An Oswego steel fork, such as ia shipped to 
England and retailed to the farmers there at eighty-five cents, is sold here 
nt SI. The duty on iron undoubtedly enhances the price of patented 
'oaahinery, though of ooorae the patent ia more effective in that direction. 
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_ToW3y eomplajne ot (be ordinary ttorbineB of tli« patent lavs, and Oay 
are cortainly fonnded in justice. Their natural enaot is improvement, 

whereas tlio nntur&l effect of protpotion ia the eiact reverse. But the patent 
laws are Bot olwaya juetty adminiBtered, and jwst now the Iowa tarrnera 
have B grievance in the Waahbnrn ft Moen deciaion. Tbey had an indigna- 
tion meeting April 2, JB8I, at Dta Moinea, at which they arraigned the court 
for ita nniiiHt itocision and demanded redreea. It did not occur lo them 
that if they were allowed to bay wire where they aell their crops, they could 
get plain wire at aiich prices that they would need no bacba. The HROie 
[poney that now builds a three-wire barbed fence wonid build a ten-wire 
Bmooth fence, if the wire were admitted duty free. The dnty on ateel wire 
ia three oenta a pound. Counting a pound to the rod, it would cost to fi'noe 
lowB into forty-aore lots, with a lane on every section line, $5,W0,000 tor 
the protection on each wire in the fence. For the ordinary three-wire fence 
the spoliation wonld amount to S15/)0U,O0O. And yet the larmera and 
thair proteBsed trieads the agricullutal editors, sei no cause tor alar m in 
an this. 

In hia report to Governor Gear, Mr. William R. Smith, Iowa's Commis- 
aioner to the Paris Ejpoaition, takes strong ground in favor of the removal 
of the escessive duties on fanning tools and machinery. He was quite snr- 

firised and delighted at the EngliEh exhibit in this line, and confcssea to a 
onging to try a choice of the English plows he saw. He speaks particu- 
larly ot the 40 per cent, duty which keeps out steam plows, thougji this 
country, and particularly Iowa, is better adapted to theit use than England 
is. He states that the Engliah agricultaral engineers tefuaed, on account 
of th£ tariff, to exhibit at Philadelphia in 1^76. 

The elTect ot such duties is apparent at once. Thay weaken the pro- 
ductive power of the fanner, and thus hinder the agricultural development 
of the State. Protection doea tiiis in two ways; It increaaea our in-door 
expenses and compels us to spend in Uving the money we ought to apply 
on out-door improvements; and it incrsases the cost of the out-door mi- 
provements. And then Prof. Thompaon, of Pennsylvania Ckillege, coolly 
reproaches na for our untidy farming! Ho tells us it is bccaiuie we haven't 
big ehimneys in our neighborhood. 

The in-door effect of protection ia, as I have estimated, 50 per cent. Its 
out-door effect I shonld put at 25 per cent. The in-door effect is not pecu- 
liar to Iowa, ot conrae, and yet, in a certain sense, it is, tor we need every 
cent we oaa save to improve our new tanas and increase our productive 

"* ' THEaTEANSPOKTATION PBOBLEM. 

I turn now to the effect of protection on the Iowa farmer's aropa after he 
has harvested them. And first I will speak ot the effect on tranaportation. 
Every Iowa farmer knows by bitter experience that every increase ot the 
cost of transportation skims away jast that much of the cream of his profits. 
Few of'them are aware how much the cost of transportation is increased by 
the frightful proteiition on iron and ateol, every cent of which is added to 
the cost of thosd necessities of transportation. The "granger law" was a 
protest against the extortiona for which railroad eorapaniea titemselves wore 
responsible- But I am persuaded that it the oompanieH were cdieved. from 
the tribute they are now compelled to poy to protected iron-viongers. they 
would give such rates as the grangers never dreamed of. The duty oo steel 
raila is Jf28 per ton. Thia increases the cost ot one laying by from $2,500 to 
$8,500 a mile, owing to size of rail; and since provision roust be made out of 
the earnings tor oonetant renewal, the actual efifect ot the dnty is to add 
85^000 to 87,000 a mile to Hie eost of railroads. The dividend on this, of 
course, has to be paid by the Iowa farmers who use the roads. So with 
equipment and all similar expenses. This being a corn-growing state, and 
com being a bulky crop, Iowa is speciaUy injnred by thia ctasB of duties. 
The two leading Republican candHatee for Senator have both called atten- 
tion to the iniquity— Jamas P. Wilson in an ar(rnment before the Ways and 
Means Committee, and Ciov. Gear in: his last inangural addresa. I quote 
Gov. Gear's remarks; 

"To a state whoso proihicte are in Ihetnirin aBrlouttaral, as arp those of lown. any- 
tbliiK whlcb eohaaceetbe coatot raKways. thereby even iDcldentally In the leset degree 
Increulne ttfs BtfMnBB of traoiDortatlon ot berpixMiucU to the seaboard, irhloh ishei 
fKot muMet. Un queetlun of ixeat Interest to all. !□ -rietr of their aieater slreBglh 
and durability, which leBseos the cost of replBOBmeot all til u great txn ok callwi^ linos 
oTtlieoountrvareailoptinK Bessomor ateel rails. TTir manufaoture ot this cfaas of 
nUb in the United Stafet l» oontrolled by a oombinatlon ot not exoeedfnir, I tWflk, ten 
Bnai In number. Thl* oomblnBtlDn Ib pnnected by h blsb speniflc tacltf, whlcb pre- 
Tenta the Jiaportatlon of torehrn ratli lo any extent, thereby Increasing the coat of the 
mllwuyB of the country. Without illscuiistng the iBriirquealiDii in alL Wa \«*.'«o*^,vs. 
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may veil be cotisHered whether <t Is wlE<e leKlslHtinn, by a tariff exreptlonBlinltsohar- 
aeter, to put IramoDBe proflta Intn the pmlci'ts of R monnfinl]' aitavoma of but few 
pei&OQfl. m the oxpeaae, indlreutly, iiotoiily o( lowttlarmerHbutof. Ibe.nbole west," 

And he goea ob to rocommenil legislatire nction. It wilt be seen that 
he takflB no Btock in the twailJle ahwut protection haying oheapeped ateel 
rails. He pr.>bably knows that the American ring began to mannracture at 
$28 advane on the English price, and that th'^Z continue to do bo — iuBO- 
rouch that raany western roads are now bujihg English raOa and paying Iho 
dn^ on thettj. This wiU be done on the new road whijji ie to connect Dea 
Moinea wit!i tlie Wabaah Byateni. Tlie road is solne eiity-flve niUea lonE- 
The Bnbsidiss, bberally voted by townshipM alojig Hie line, amoDDt to 
SlOO.nOO. The duty on the rails will cost at, ichat #175,(100. 'Xhe comnany 
will, therefore, have to put into the road at once, to say nothing of replace- 
ment, 875,000 more than it would if it got no anhsidy and had no steel rnil 
dnty to pay. By the time all Iowa roads are laid, att they ought to be, with 
steel rail^ Iowa will hare $15,000,000 of paid up inveatnient in ete^ rail 
milla, and not a mill within her borders, and probablj' not a dollar (jl stock 
to slioff for it. 

Iowa (armers are beginning to learn that, as a result of protectipn, they 
have to pay foreigners instead of AiuericanB, to transport their crops acipsB 
the ocean. They have not vet learned that ocean frijiglitB are higher becBUSO 
protection keeps many ot those ships from hiving ii load this waj[. Praoti- 
oally, the Iowa farmer has to pay the expensee ot the trip to Liverpool with 



liacmn, and of the trip back in ballast, because he Ib not sllowed to buy 
n Bngiand what the ship would otherwise briutf this way. Taking it all 
the way through, I should eay tJiat iirotection copts the Iowa fanper ten 



cents a bushel, or at, least fifteen cents a hundred welglit, in the matter o 
trtwiHportation. Thib comes off the price of his produce, for after all our 
prirei are fixed in Liveriiool, and what we get here, whether our wheat stopa 
in PetLaaylvania or goes to Europe, is the Liverpool price lesaan artificially 
iucreaaed cost of freight from liorc to the wtirehoiisos in that city. I want 
to say it again, and I wish I could burn it into every convolfitibn of every 
Iowa farmer's ijrain, that his prioea are fised in Liverpool, not at anybody s 
whim, but by competition with serfs and "paupers," compared with'jvhom 
the Sett -h puddler or the English weaver is a gentleman of leisure. TluB is 
tiue now, truer than it was ten years ago, but not bo true a^ it will be ten or 
twenty years to come. Every year we are mora dependent oii a ftireigD 
market for our crops.' O.nr national popnlatibn incrfeasea about twehfy-five 
per cent, in t^n years. Our export of breadatnilh has itici-eased fourfold in 
the last ten years; our export of provision fourfold; of live Btock siit^n. 
told; anlot the spirits' made out otonr cord fonrtola.'Ih addition to this, 
now items are constantly added to our export list. The Iowa price of our 
butter is now fixed in laverpool. This is the way proteotiop has kept its 
seductive promise to ^ve the fanner a home market. When the MiBBiagippi 
ronte is open, if it does what is claimed for it, Great Britian will be practi 
cally nearer our homea than the mauufnctunug states we are now taxed to 
support. 

THE' FARMISK'S PKICES. , - , 

Mttr^over, we wore to have higher prices for oHr crops as a result ot pro- 
tection. Alael all of our products osport to-day lit lower priCe^ than twenty 
years ago. The Bureau of Statistics gives the prices, which I have reduce<i 
'■" ' ■'■■ ■-• - u fiscal years. The render can make 
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And the differences are all in favor of the first period. IE any oop should 
ask why the prices of these things are higher in lows now than twfore the 
war, I have only to say that the greatest inventioii ever inade jn the interest 
ot Iowa farmers is the prooess of making steel rails, rnvoBted by an Eng- 
listunan named Qenry Bessemer. It has diminished the cost of steel rails 
n fold in England, though only five fold here, from the ?act that our tarl^ 
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^ ——-. B M higli hefe as in England. It anybody doubt* 

tliit lliis has clieftpetefl transpfutation.lot nie ssy that the reduction iu the 
cost of B!e3l ruilH, sinoe tliey were first (unnil economicaJ to iiae, nmoTinta to 
more tiian the wbole aoet of mitny of onr lowB ateel n>BiIii, eijuipment nnti 
all. It ia, in faot, mere thau 880,000 a mile. Thia ia why, in spite of our 
tariff, transportation' ie One-ball cheaper than it waa tireut^ fears u;;o, and 
luwa pHOM aomewfcat hij;h«r than they were then, 'iu apite of uur tariff. 
Pimteotion blMcks, but it aannot atop, human progress. 

This Having in freight, which, aeeording to the two Senatorisl caridi- 
dat^i, has beeu hindered by proleution, amounts to twenty-five or tliirty 
itenta QU every bushel of graiu, aud pt'diaps more. That is more than tbe 
oom haa been worth on an average for the laat five yaars. It is oue-third 
of the price of wheat in Ipwa. Do the Iowa fanae™ get twenty-five to 
thirty cents a'buahel more mr theit gtaiti than they did twenty ypars ago? 
D6^bf get th^ prices they ought to get, oonslde ring the great reiluctiiip in 
th^ Boat of transportation, which ia mainly tbe rosnlt of an Englifebman's 
invention, and cannot, therefore, be due to bur tariff laren, or any of tliti rcat 

THE BALANCE OF TBADE. 

The balanee of trade ia anotherdelnsion whii^h baa a pWuIiar nieaDinK 
to the Iowa farmeT, Itho exporta to England most of what he Bella. I waui 
to slioW Low the balance of trade eDriobes the Iowa farmer. Mb:,t of tbe 
hulance gbea to pay the ocpan freight hUl Which, in cbnaequeoee of protiJO- 
tion, has drivmi oUr Hag frrtm the seas, is a perjxitual debt owed to for- 
■iign ship owners; and to i)ay int^'rest on our other foreign indebtedness. 
A amall part of the baiaoee la paid in coin. All the good wljich that' coin 
^au possibly do ia to innate the currency here. That raise;) the prioe of 
wluit the lutuif r buys, but it cannot raiae the price of what he scIIb, from 
the faotthat bedoas not sell in this ooiutry — that is, hia prices are not fiiei} 
here. On the other band, since this gold nmat come from the place where 
(inE products are aold, the efieot must be to deplete the currency in thoae 
Qountriea;, and,, since a. deplete currency meaoa low jirioes, tO fnvethe 
rarmer lower an4 lovsf pricea in the place where bia prices are fixed, Tt ia 
I'videat that the "balance of trade" inflation cannot help tbe luwa farmer 
■ m.\ of debt to any great extent. It gives tbe maniifaotnrera a "boom," but 
the fttrmet pontiuues to »ell at Liveriiool prices, less tbe cost of tnmsporta- 
lion, iucreased by protection, and by this same ".boom." 

IOWA MANUFACTtjRES. 

A tew wotdo now about Iowa manufactixres. The one sufficient reason 
why Iowa bap'n't any more big chimneya is becauae we have been lobbed of 
the capital to huild them with. As jjrotection has kept ua from improving 
iiur fanua, ao it hnaikept na from improving our Sbate. We )\ave 18,000 
square miles of coal measures, while Great Britain end Ireland have only 
11^000. We have, tiierofore, half as much again, and it ia ensier of access. 
But the moucy th&tthe protection on woollen goods coats na, would, in the 
first yea», replace three times over every dollar we have inveeted in woollen 
mills, I estimate that coat' at «10 per raniily--S3^000,000 for the Stat.e. 
Another reason ia Uiat we are taxed on all our machinerj-, and not prpte?- 
teeted in our most natural products. Oilr creameripa are ta^ed on machin- 
ery, and bbU their products where no American tax cjin help thftm. O.ir 
alcohol factories ship iiinc4f!ntha of their products to Europe.- They are 
governed by European pricea in' tbeir sales ; by Amrtioan protectionist 
prices iu their purchases of maebiiiery, Iowa is said to fumiah (be finest 
gluoofla in the world. Nearly -every pound of it ia aold in Europe. Bound 
millstonea are lased twenty per cent., find other mill machinery as high as 
fiftv or aisty per cent. The price of Honr is fiied in Liverpool. Even our 
walnut lumber ia sold there. Our [ounilries, machine ahopa, boiler shops, 
carriage riliops ind plow ahopa are mostly confined to local markets. They 
are bindered,faf protection on tbeir iron and ateel, and not protected against 
the competition of older Statea. 
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CUB PROTECTED INDUaTRIEB. 



-,, e leaaon, protected .industries do not thrive well on Iowa s 

Miuiy.ttf Uia woollen mills w.e had before tbe present enormoun duties («,_. 
laid on wool and woolens, in 1867, are now ejtlier silent, or turned into lum- 
ber or flooring mills. The effects of that tariff on shoep ia shown by o 
State Auditor'a report. Thua: 
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Fratectioniatti who are not ashamed to defend, eiplaio thia ungular 
gtQwQi of a protected isdn^try by practtcally deolarin^ ttwt do^a were die- 
covered about that tinie, or Uiait tliey suddenly duv^toped new iastiiuite 
iuimic&l to sheep. Oomiwre, now, the uuproteoted hog, etiteu alive by 
trichina and decimated by ahulera, both of which were new to Iowa at the 
begiimiiig of the period: 

No. H0B8. Value. 

lan TW.ife fi,i8ii;w5 

1S7S , SJiS^Wl 3,4T5.Ka 

Xs anytbia^ lacking to show that, for lowB at least, proteotioa is a buia- 
bug? Out of $129,000,000 worth of field crope produced is 1879, S1,(XXL0W 
worth of flaxseed and ^254,000 worth of barley were all that were idfthe 
least d^ree protected. The two together made almost oue-todieth pftrt of 
our total field crop. 

WHERE THE MONET WENT. 

By the eensus of wealth in 1860, after ten years of eomparatiTe tree trade, 
the tarmiug state of nUuois waa richer than the manufaotimiiK state of 
MaHsaohuaetts by $57,000,000. By the census ot 1870, after ten years of the 
spoliation of protection, Maasacbusettawas Uie richer by $10,000,000, though 
it had grown but one-third as muoh in pofiulation. The foUowing fi^itw 
will show the eompEirative growth in wealth, per head of population, of thci 
fanning state of Iowa and the manufacturing state of Penu^lvauia, during 
the two decades : 

Per cftplta weal I h 
1B68 MW vm 

PeDDaflranla - fUa fwtr Iwei 

Iowa 123 m tB! 

Thefle fignree represent the average wealth of erery men, womaa and 
child in euahetate. The following showe the increase in each decade: 

'lOtg-M 'WUt'ni 

PenDBylvanlft WW |6»* 

lowB ; Ml B36 

Dividing these sums by ten we have the average annual increase for each 
decade. Thus: 

'soto'eo 'W«D'7u 

PennSTlvanla »nj« |W.*0 

Iowa W,(iO a.KI 

This tells the tale. We had comparative free trade from 1850 to 1880. 
That was, as Prof. Sumner says, our goldien age. The people of Iowa aeon- 
mulated property taater Iban the people ot Pennsylvanis. They ought to, 
in a new stuie. But look agsiu and see how it was sfter the present tEtrifi 
was adopted. Th« annual aociLmulation p*r capita jumped from ^7.60 to 
$5940 in the prctected atate of FeunsyLyanis, while in the facnuhg state of 
Iowa it tell from SM.40 in gold to «28£0 in currency, worth about ^ in 
gold. Can anybodj in Iowa have b^n benefitted by such a scheme as that ? 
Is it any wonder that nearly aJI the pre^eotiouHt literature oomea trom 
Peansylvsnia ? Ovtoi twenty-five psmpbl^and four large books favoring 

Crotection, in the I>>wa State Library, niiketeen pamphlets and three of the 
ooliB were either written or published in Pennsylvania. 
Xiearing out the states devastated by war, the following showe ttie ptr 
fiipila wealth, tor the years named, ot the people East, aa compared with Uiat 
of the people West, of the OUo and Pennsylvania line : 

ISSO ISflO 11170 

But, ^ WW (lira 

Wett m «i» m 

It will be Been that in 1660 the per capita valuation waa greater in the 
East. In 1860, as a result of ten years ot low tari% it waa greater in the 
West. But when the South seceded, protection got the upper hand, and the 
tide tamed. The per capita valuation was now nearly S400 greater in the 
Eaat. Oompare now the average annual increase in ptr atpita vahistion: 

Dnderlow Uidfl Uuilor b^-h tariff 
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ttiirite at rapidly aa hetore. 

I Bay tbe people id the protected stktee. The tistb, wliioh t am nov pee- 
pared io etata intellufibly, is, thtd; a tew capitaliata in thoea aintm gat rich, 
:itid tbey now own the mills, factories, and railroads oE the United States ; 
.'iDd the oombinaticinB acd moiiopolieB they hav« formed have the people, 
Piaat ani WMt, by tbe thioat. The itrikaa and lookootB, and the atatiatich 
<if panperism, do not ehoff that the oommon people or the Eoat are any better 
i>fftban they were under compacatiTe free trade, or than the people of tbe 
West. But tbe monopolieB have their head<|iiartera 'among, or draw their 
inuney from, the weaiUiy capitolists o( the Ea«t, wbo alone haTe profited by 
jiruteotion. 

Considered as a mere matter of bwinesa, baa protection paid expenapB ? 
Have we made anything out of the apeculation on our liberties ? I appeal 
with oonfidenoe to every reasonable human being. 

CONCLUSION. 

Tlie battle for religions freedom lias been fought and won. Tlie battle 
for political freedom has been trmgbt and won. The b Lttle for manual free- 
dom has been fought and won. In these three tlie victory has been com- 
plete in this country. There iflno eatabliahed church and every man bolievea 
i^xaetl^ as be pleiksea and freely exprewee bis belief. Every man im liia own 
aoveceign king, politically. There ie no alftTe. Every man worka or refuaea 
h) work at bia own option. ' 

But one great battle for freedom remains to be fungbt, and that ia the 
liattle for commercial freedom — for free trade. We must be free not only to 
work or be idle as we please, but to diitpoue ae we please of the prodnotfl at 
i>iir work. Ab it is, we are at liberty to work aa many hours in the day as 
we please, but having done the work and earned the money, we are not 
allowed to spend it where we can get the moat for it. We laii that much 
still of being free. The man who does not resent this interference with his 
freedom ought to be a serf or a subject of some Eastern tyrant. He ia not 
tit to be a Ireeraan. Tbe time ia coming when we shall know how many 
there are wbo haven't manhood enough to amert theirown rights. Thai any 
man, leaving the spirit of a man, abould meekly bow to commercial alavery 
—for oothinH- else under heaven is priiteetiou— ia the most amaeing plieuom' 
uuijD of micidern times. 
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A FEW WORDS 

ON 

"THE PROMOTION OP HOME INDUSTRY." 



Amongst other subjects of Political Economy, we 
wrote in advocacy of a policy to which we gave 
the above title several years before that entitled 
" Fair-Trade" was inaugurated and first proposed. 
When the " Fair-Trade League" was instituted we 
consented to be on the list of the Consulting Com- 
mittee, and when, shortly afterwards, a programme 
appeared, setting forth an elaborate economic policy 
as " Fair-Trade," in opposition to that called 
" Free-Trade," we thought it our duty to write to 
the Secretary, protesting against what appeared to 
us a grave mistake : strongly advising the Council 
against unnecessary and dangerous complication, 
and recommending that the League should be 
directed, simply and entirely, or almost entirely, 
against the principle of unrestricted and unjust 
foreign competition. We were not informed 
whether our views met with any degree of accept- 
ance, and, as further development was in the direc- 
tion of still further complication, we soon after- 
; wards withdrew from the Consulting Committee. 
In so far as the Fair- Trade League has for its 
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object to bring again under national consideration 
and reasonable discussion very important economic 

questions, which, some forty years ago, were, 
according to our view, not reasonably and fairly 
settled, but unfairly, selfishly, and by violence, 
suppressed and smothered, it (the F.T.L.) has our 
very best wishes for its early success. But has not 
that come to pass, which, it appeared to us, would 
be the certain and almost inevitable consequence 
of advocating an elaborate and complex economic 
policy ? The advocates of the rival policy, instead 
of being obliged to defend their views on that 
ground upon which they are logically indefen- 
sible, have ample ground atforded them far taking 
the offensive, of attacking those parts of tlie Fair- 
Trade Policy which are obviously weak, and 
defending those parts of their own, which they feel 
to be vulnerable and in jeopardy, by raising the 
dust of sophism. The impartial auditor, who 
desires to be reasonably informed on the subject, is 
simply deafened by the dire clangour of the verbal 
conflict, and ultimately is glad to retreat, with a 
finger in each ear, " a sadder but not a wiser man." 
We ourselves, undesirous as we are to criticise 
adversely the Fair-Trade programme, can scarcely 
help observing that the Colonial part of that policy 
(if we apprehend it aright) seoms to us scarcely 
reasonable and quite imiiracticable. For instance, 
how would it be possible to admit grain and meat 
duty free fi'om Canada and to levy a duty on such 
imports from the United States of America ? To 
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say nothing of the illwill aud probable evil conae- 
queuces likely to ensue from such an arrangement, 
would not the grain and meat come, in a large 
measure, through Canada /rom the United States, as 
Colonial produce, without payment of duty ? 

Waiving, however, all such conwiderations, for 
argument's sake, how {supposing it for the moment 
to be practicable) would it affect tiie main question ? 
The farmer, as matters stand, dislikes to be ruined, 
and the fiarm-labourer dislikes to be starved. 
Quite so ; but is it simply because they feel they 
are being sacrificed for the sake of the alien 
foreigner ? Nay, we trow not. It is the extreme 
unpleasantness and painful nature of the process 
that they really object to. Ask the farmer and 
farm-labourer themselves whether such sacrifice 
would be rendered pleasurable, or even less disagree- 
able, if the sufferer could feel sure it was being 
undergone for the benefit of his colonial instead of 
his foi'eign competitors, and that he was being 
offered up on the shrino of "Fair-Trade" instead 
of on that of " Free-Trade." Would they say, 
"Oh! that would be quite nice"? Is it not far 
more likely their reply would be, " We don't care 
a rosebud whether it be the alien foreigner or tlie 

I colonist ; we don't want to be ruined and starved 
for the benefit of either the one or the other." 
It is not, however, a question which alone con- 
cerns the agriculturist, for, when the farm has 
become unprofitable, the farm-labourer, who cannot 
emigrate, must betake himself to the town, aud 
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increase the pressure in the already over-crowded 
urban labour market. 

The miseries of a greatly over-supplied labour- 
market who shall depict ? What pen can describe, 
wliat imagination even suggest a tithe of the dire 
reality ? Is it not enough to make the sternest 
of right-minded men ahudder, and his blood run 
cold, to reflect on the condition of an industrious 
respectable man, without the means of support for 
himself and family, wishing for work and unable 
to obtain it ; his choice between the workhouse 
and actual starvation ; driven at last, perhaps, ever 
80 reluctantly, to commit some act contrary to 
law, and which must needs be called criminal ? 

Let us now oifer a few fi-esh and novel considera- 
tions on the forty-years' -old question of a pro- 
tective duty on food, or to amplify it a little, of an 
import duty on corn {and some other imports) for 
the just and necessary protection of the home- 
producer against unrestricted and unfair foreign 
competition. We must here pause for a moment 
to earnestly ask our friend, the free-trade labourer 
— suffering acutely from cheap loaf on the brain — 
not to cry out before he is hurt. We can most 
sincerely assure him we do not wish him to pay, 
even a very little, more for his loaf without giving 
him much more than an equivalent for the differ- 
ence. What is the use of the cheapest possible 
loaf to a man who has nothing to buy it with ? 
Or where is the gain, to a labouring man, of the 
loaf being a little lower in price, when the very 
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circumstancea which render it a little cheaper di- 
rectly, take indirecUy from his wages an amount 
ten times, twenty times, or, perhaps, more than 
fifty times, as much as the difference in price ? 

Let us look now at the simple, actual facts. 
As matters stand, the British farmer must re- 
linquish farming, and turn his men adrift, because 
he cannot sell his wheat and other grain at a re- 
munerative price. It is known that this could be 
remedied by levying a certain amount of duty on 
grain imported into the realm, because the farmer 
would then get a better price for his cereals by the 
amount of the duty. This much no one, in his 
sober senses, will think of denying ; it is admitted 
on all hands. Good, so far ! 

Next, let us consider the direct effect of this 
import duty on the bread-consumer — on the p )or 
man, for example — who has to buy his loaf of 
wheat-bread. Would he Iiave to pay higher for 
his bread in the same proportion as the duty on 
the imported wheat ? That is to say, supposing 
the import duty amounted to fifteen per cent, of 
the value of the wheat, would he have to pay fifteen 
per cent, more for his wheat-bread ? We put this 
simple question with the suspicion, and almost in 
the belief, that a good many persons, who have 
been talked at and written at about this matter 
until they suppose it impossible that they can 
require any further information on the subject, 
would be quite as likely to answer the question 
in the affirmative as in the negative. Now, the 
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cost of the manufactrureil article "bread," as in 
tlie case of any other manufactared article, consiata 
partly in the cost of the raw material and partly 
in several other items. In the cost of wheat-bread 
the cost price of the wheat is certainly one not 
unimportant item. Then there are — item, the rent 
of the bakery ; item, the coat of tlie fuel ; item, the 
labour of the baker and his assistants; and then, 
when the bread is retailed, the further items — the 
rent of the retail shop, the labour of the retail 
seller, and, last not least, the necessary profit. 

When the cost of the one item — the raw material 
— is altered, the other half-dozen items remain 
unaltered, and consequently the selling price of 
the bread is not increased in nearly so large a ratio 
as that ot the wheat. In fact, it is not too much 
to say that an increase in the price of wheat, 
sufficient to very materially affect the question of 
working a farm profitably, would scarcely cause 
a sensible difference in the selling price of the 
quartern loaf. 

Let us, however, consider a sensible increase in 
the price of bread, and suppose so considerable an 
import duty to be levied as to increase the price 
of the loaf by a halfpenny.* Then the poor 
labourer would have to pay a halfpenny more for 
his loaf? "Yes." And is not a halfpenny on 
every loaf to a poor labouring man a serious con- 

• The reader will please observe that we are not now advising 
anj such special increase or limitjation, nor arguing as to the 
amount of duty it would be most expedient to levy. 
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sideration ? " Quite so." But are there not serious 
considerations on the other side, such as to far 
more than counterbalance the additional halfpenny- 
even to the poor labourer himself? 

In the earlier stages of the Corn Law debates 
Free- Trade advocates made great capital out of the 
discovery that an import duty is a tax paid by the 
inhabitants or consumers of the country into which 
the imported grain comes. Of late years we have 
not heard much of contention on this point, and we 
are inclined to think it is one of the points on 
which the import-duty advocates allowed them- 
selves to be talked down, and to be overcome by 
the superior toughness of lungs and staying power 
on the part of their adversaries. In fact, the 
discovery or assertion is not exactly untrue, but is 
apt to be misleading, and was certainly largely 
made use of in a very misleading manner. In the 
first place, it is not wholly true that the import duty 
is paid by the consumer : hc)w far it may be true 
at any particular time must depend upon the cir- 
cumstances prevailing at that time. If the foreign 
producer can find other and sufficient markets to 
which he can send his grain duty free, or by pay- 
ment of a lower duty, and the supply of home- 
produced grain be insufficient for the wants of the 
consumers, the import duty will be paid almost 
entirely by the consumer. On the other hand, if, 
other markets being plentifully supplied, much 
larger quantities of foreign grain are trying to 
force their way into the country than the wants of 
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^^H the coDsumers call for, a part, and, perhaps, a con- 

^^H siderable part, of the import duty will be paid by 

^^H the foreign producer. 

^^H In order, however, to simplify the coDsideration 

^^H of this important point, let us allow the import 

^^H duty to be a tax, or equivalent to a tax, paid by 

^^M the bread consumers — i.e., by the inhabitants of the 

^^H country into which the grain comes. What then ? 

^^H Is it so much money paid away out of the country ? 

^^M Not at all ; it is paid into tlie National Treasury, 

^^H and constitutes a part of the national revenue. Is 

^^H it not, therefore, obvious, that if a part of the 

^^H national expenditure is provided for in such a 

^^V manner (that is, by levying an import duty on 

^^H grain), so much less will have to be provided for 

^^r in other ways ? The national taxpayer has his 

burthen lightened to that extent, and, as the poor 

I labourer is one of the taxpayers, he, whilst paying 
the additional half-penny for the loaf of bread, has 
just so much less to pay in taxes for other things. 
Bat is this the only way the poor labourer, in 
common with his fellow tax-payers and fellow 
subjects of all classes, would be benefited ? An 
increased price of a half-penny on the loaf of bread 
would represent an improved price of grain, pro- 
bably sufficient, or more than sufficient, to enable 
the British farmer to cultivate the land, in the pro- 
duction of wheat and other cereals, at a reasonably 
good and remunerative profit. The farms now 
deserted and the land now uncultivated would, ere 
long, become again alive with the busy sons of 
i : ^ 
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husbandry. The great Agricultural Industry of 
Britain would revive, and soon repay in manifold 
blessings the tardy justice at length accorded to 
her. Hundreds of thousands of agricultural labourers 
would be enabled to return to their natural labour, 
and, thereby, relieve the exceeding pressure in 
the urban labour markets, and — Would not our 
friend, the poor urban labourer, with a greater 
demand for his labour and fewer competitors, find 
himself very handsomely compensated for the pay- 
ment of even an additional half-penny for the loaf 
of bread ? 

Even this, however, would not be all, or nearly 
all the indirect benefits conferred by a moderate 
import duty. Would not the hundreds of thou- 
sands additional labourers employed in agriculture, 
receiving, as they would then do, equitable wages 
for their labour, instead of being involuntary 
paupers clamouring for employment which no one 
can give them, and for the cheap bread which they 
have no means of buying — would not thci/ then 
become tax-payers and customers for the necessaries 
of life — food and clothing, for which they would be 
able to pay ? And, again, would not this addition 
to the customers of the nation stimulate trade 
generally, cause the circulation of money, and 
create an animated and healthful prosperity where 
there is now despondency, stagnation, and depres- 



Let those who wish to consider fairly and reason- 
ahly this great and important question of economic 
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policy endeavour to rid their minds of the idea that 
the statements which Free-Trade advocates have 
been shouting into their ears ever since they were 
children, have become any the more true because of 
their persistent reiteration. The bold assertion, so 
loudly and so often repeated, that the past era of 
great commercial and industrial prosperity was due 
to the adoption of the Free-Trade policy, has not a 
tittle of evidence to support it, and no real founda- 
tion in fact. It is quite true that the remarkable 
era of prosperity followed, in this country, the 
adoption of the policy of Free-Trade.* It is also 
quite true that this remarkable era followed the 
successful application of steam power to navigation 
and locomotion. The commercial and industrial 
prosperitj', in this and other countries, was the con- 
sequent having for its antecedent cause the marvellous 
results arising from the introduction of steamships 
and railways ; and it is much nearer the truth to 
say that, in consequence of those marvellous results, 
the remarkable prosperity took place in this country, 
notwithstanding and i« spite of the adoption by it 
of the Free Trade policy. 

Great as was the commercial prosperity, which 
distinguished that uowbye-gono era, it was accom- 
panied by an alarming and portentous circumstance, 
to which Free-Trade advocates endeavoured, as 
long as possible, to shut their eyes and close their 

* Observe that tha era of commercial prosperity was not 
confined to this uouatry, but was just as remarkable in countries 
which adopted and have adliered to a polioy the very reverse of 
Free Trade. 
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ears. It was the circumstance that, even whilst 
that commercial prosperity continued apparently in 
full swing, the great Agricultural Indwiiri/ of Eng- 
land, the greatest and most important of all our 
national industries, first languished, then sickened, 
and year by year became more feeble aud evi- 
denced a still fui'tlier diminution of vitality. 

How stand we now ? This kingdom, which used 
to be and might now be a country having a well- 
grounded feeling of self-dependence and self-reli- 
ance, because a self-feeding country, is now not so, 
and very far from being so. This kingdom has 
now become reduced to a country dependent upon 
others for its food supplies. In case of a great 
war, which, as we all know, may happen, and, 
however unwished for on our part, may be forced 
upon us at any time, the countries on which wo 
have become dependent for food might become 
our enemies; or, if not, might very probably be 
cut off by the combined naval power and the swift 
cruisers of our enemies from supplying us. We 
should then be precisely in the condition of the 
starving inliabitants of a besieged town, quite help- 
less, aud obliged to submit to whatever terms the 
besiegers chose to dictate. 

Our great platform orators and political leaders 
are busily engaged, at the present moment, in ad- 
vocating or ridiculing Laud-Allotment schemes. 
The suggestions and discussions are, in an academic 
or abstract sense, of considerable interest. But, with- 
out calling in question the sincerity and good faith 
of those who are now propounding such schemes for 
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practical adoption, where, as matters now stand, 
is the practical senae in ao doing ? The proposals 
may not be purposely misleading, but is there not 
some degree of culpable thoughtlessness about 
them ? Suppose, for example, an industrious and 
energetic butcher, who, having been brought up 
to his trade, understands the buying and cutting- 
up of meat and all "the ins and outs" of his 
business, is unable, in consequence of over-com- 
petition and unduly low prices, to make it remu- 
nerative ; and, after using his best efforts, is obliged 
to relinquish the business as a failure. In such case 
what likelihood would there be that a labourer or 
other person, quite Ignorant of the butcher's trade 
and all that belongs to it, could take the business and 
make a profit where the experienced and technically 
educated butcher himself could not do so ? Does 
not this apply quite as much, or even more strongly, 
to the cultivation of land? 

A Land- Allotment scheme, as matters now stand, 
is an ignis fatuus — -a mere will-o'-the-wisp, which will 
assuredly get those into trouble who try to run 
after it. Alter the conditions and then it might 
become something very different, and well worthy of 
careful consideration. So arrange matters that tlie 
experienced farmer can make a reasonable profit 
by cultivation of the land, and then it might become 
quite practicable for the industrious labourer or 
retired shopkeeper to hold and cultivate his own one 
or two acres ; to enjoy the pleasurable dignity of 
feeling himself "every inch a landowner," and, at 
the same time, be able to pay his way. 



APPENDIX. 



VVrilst the foregoing remarks are in tlie printer's hands, pre- 
paring for presB, we meet with, in the "Daily Telegraph" for 
October the 28th, the following condenaeiJ report of a, speech hj 
Sir Henry James, pertinent and cognate to the auhject under 
conaiderutiou : — 
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^trine, 


showing that o> 


jr home ' 




imption of 


food 


was 


equ 


al to 


£400,000,000, ai 


nd that if 


the 




1 corn 


and 


meat 


only amounted t 


,0 10 per 


cent. 


„ it would 


equal 


£40,000,000 of 


taxation per anni 


um." 















This statement, by so eminent a pohtician, strikes us as 
preseuLing quite a remarkably hopeful character compared with 
the usual expositions of Free Trade doctrine. Had Sir H. 
James come down upon us (under the uuapices of the renowned 
Cobdeil Club, for example) in an avalanche of arguments — 
inductive, deductive, and other kinds (neither inductive nor 



deductive), mingled with statii^ti 

all sorts of economic ddbris, w< 

coming) have hastened to get ou 

Borry for the unfortunates who 

buried beneath the stupendous m 

simple, lucid and sunshiny statement, of 

that we really cannot resist the temptati 

more words with respect to it. It is tri 

Henry has got very far 

■ubject, but his statement 

that it is an easy and a 

First of alt ; 



: Is there 
Henry in this respect ! 
pretty rapidly, but we 



:al boulders and columns of 
should (if wc had seen it 
of the way, and felt heartily 
might be overwhelmed and 
8S. Happily we have here a 
attractive a kind 
of adding a few 
I it. It is true we feel that Sir 
ideed astray in hia ideas on the 
comes in so questionable a shape " 
a comparatively delightful matter to 
;h perspicuous circumstances, 
lot a little oversight on the part of Sir 
True it is we are going down hill 
have not yet got so low down as to 
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have to import all our food. But Sir Henry ia eTidently under 
the impression l.bat we havo already reached that nemo of the 
Free Trade advocate, for he piita the value of the imported food 
as equal to that of the total consutnption. 

Let un, however, set this little consideration aside, and take 
Sir Henry's own figures : " Coru and meat of the value of four 
hundred million pounds are imported per annum, and an import 
duty thereon of ten per ceut. would equal forty millions of 
taxation per annum." 

Now what did Sir Henry mean, or intend to be understood, 
by " equal to forty millions of taxatiou per annum " ? Did 
he suggest that it would be equivalent to an additiimal tax of 
forty milhoua? The report of hia speech ia very condensed, 
and it is quite possible, after suggesting to the worthy electors 
of Bury (Lancashire) that there would be some unpleaaanlneai 
\D having to pay a tax of forty millions, he may have pro- 



ceeded to remind the 
to he relieved of 

Sir Henry states that 
hundred million pounds ar 
that four hundred millions 
sent out of this country a: 



ow decidedly agreeable it would be 
to the extent of forty millioca. 
corn and meat to the value of four 
I imported annually: does it not follow 
pounds (in money or its equivalent) are 
iniialiy to pay for the imported corn 
Heury think that it might be more 
lorn, to keep the four hundred millions 
.aiderable part of it) at home, and 



and meat? Does not Sir 
advantageous, to this kin{ 
per annum (or some co 
employ it, for the benefit of our fellow subjects, in developing 
the agricultural resources and promotiug the native industries 
of our own country, instead of sending it to the uttermost 
parts of the earth for the benefit of the alien foreigner and 
other strange people? 

Sir Henry James is a digtiugnished lawyer and not an export 
manufacturer, and, probably from a desire (with which we most 
heartily sympathise) to preserve the simple lucidity of his ex- 
position, he avoided saying auything whatever about the exports 
of this country. Now, to the Cobdeu Club free trader nothing 
else in the natural universe can compare, for importance and 
value, with export trade. In his eyes anch quest; 
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or poverty, prosperity or pauperism, are quite secondary, and of 
little account in comparison with the all-important question, ''Do 
we maintain our export trade ? " This being so, were we also to 
leave exports quite unnoticed, his ardent indignation would be 
excited against us, and we should either be charged with cold- 
blooded atrocity, or else have an astounding and unspeakable 
ignorance attributed to us. '' To talk as though it were not 
only a possible but quite easy matter to reduce our imports with- 
out thereby reducing our exports. Why such a policy would be 
simply * cutting off our nose to avenge our face ! ' really too 
absurd ! " 

Let us endeavour, therefore, to supply a few crumbs of com- 
fort on this head. In the first place ; we do not admit, what 
the export free trader here assumes, that customers some 
thousands of miles distant are necessarily better and more 
valuable than customers close at hand, nor that, if our export 
trade were to be reduced for the purpose and with the effect of 
increasing our inland trade, there would be due cause for 
lamentation. Is, however, any such reduction necessary or 
likely to become so ? What are the facts ? They are : — that 
the value of our imports has for many years past exceeded that 
of our exports, and the inequality has gone on increasing 
until it has now reached an amount which (as we have not the 
precise figures at hand) we will call £110,000,000 per annum. 
Now what we need to do to avoid reducing our export trade is 
to import as much as will pay for our export^. Why send away 
the other 110 millions per annum, in money (or its equivalent), 
to pay for food and products which our own country-men at 
home could far more advantageously supply ? 

We all work from early morn till (much later than) dewy eve ; 
we rush hither and thither in railways ; give ourselves no time 
to think, except in the most superficial manner, and scarcely 
time even to eat our dinners (we do, it is true, a good deal of 
talking, but that is more for the sake of keeping up a high 
temperature than with any serious purpose) ; as a result we 
make an enormous national profit per annum ; and theUy hav- 
ing made it, we hasten to sond it away to sink mines in 
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Kamscadtka, to qiiarrj alaCee in tl 
do ani/thini/ anywhere' rather than 
benefit of our owQ people and our 
mora ! " 

An import-duty has often been called by 
labon ring-man's question. We quite agree 
eminently " a labouring-man's queation," on!y i 



Mountains of the Moon, to 
sploy it at home, for tiie 
vn country : " lempora, 



" free-traders" a 
that it ia pre- 
L a Tery diSereut 



Bense to that intended by them. We can confidently assure Sir 
Henry James and other poIitLcians, Liberals and Conservatives, 
Tories, Whigs and Radicals, that, whenever the labouring man 
gets to perceive and clearly understand in what sense it really is 
a labouring-man's queation — a* soon as that happens, the labour- 
ing men of England, in town and country alike, throughout the 
length and breadth of the land, will arise en maese and im- 
peratively demand the immediate imposition of a reasonable 
import duty, for the j'uat and necessary protection of home 
industry against the baneful eSects of unrestricted foreign 
competition. 

■ For Biample'e sake, let iia luppose the lailitary railway syatom ot 
Boesia to liave been munly conBtructed by mean* of the liberal and con- 
dderile conUihutionB ot tha British capitaliat. Yfi, indeed, there ia Bome- 
tbing truly heroic and really noble in endeavouring to oontribute largely 
to the civiliBBtioa of the wide world. But Bhould it not ba dona »Hijeelive!y 
irili wide-open ejea? Ia it not a very different thing to eq^uander and 
diBsipate, yeia after year, our national proflta in the apiiit of the gambler ; 
hugging ouraelveB with the conalantly eheriehed idea that we are juat about 
to win the gtakea from the far more astute foreigner? 

We will leave this final queifion with the great reajonprB of the Cobden 
Club;— Are we now geading away annually and distributiag one hundred 
and ten millioDS (more or leae) poondE aterling, purpoiily and expreiily, 
to beoeSt the foreigner in partieiilar, and the human race tn gtneral^ 
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